Vou. I, No. 10. 
CREDIT UNIONISTS DINE 
MR. VORENBERG. 
On Monday evening, March 9th, 
over a hundred credit union mem- 
bers sat down to dinner as the guests 
of Mr. Felix Vorenberg at the Bos- 
ton Chamber of Commerce. 
erably more than half the credit 
unions in the State were repre- 
sented. Since the very beginnings of 
eredit unions in Massachusetts Mr. 
Vorenberg has been intensely inter- 
ested in their initiation and develop- 
ment as a public’ service, and 


Consid- 


through all the fine history of Mas- 


}| employees 


By Bachrach 
FELIX VORENBERG 


sachusetts credit unions may be 
traced a fine golden thread which 
Mr. Vorenberg has woven into it by 
unselfish, 
service to credit unions and credit 
unionists. As it was expected that 
the Committee on Banks of the Mas- 
sachusetts legislature would consider 
within a few days of the meeting the 
recent report of the Recess Com- 
mission which had made a study of 
credit unions, it was quite natural 
that Mr. Vorenberg, consistent 
with his long continued co-operative 
eredit union activity, should call to- 
(Continued on page 8.) 


| tion of credit 





|At the annual meeting of the Confer- 


loving and self-sacrificing | 
| work 


| Southern 
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“'T4/State Credit Union Association of New 


York to be Reorganized on 
Self-Supporting Basis 


NEBRASKA COMMITTEE 
REPORTS AMENDMENTS. 

‘ LINCOLN, NEBRASKA, March 7. 
—House Bill No. 354, offered by 
Representative Everett P. Wilson of 
Dawes, and which provides for 
changes in the Nebraska credit union 
law which would bring it into con- 
formity with good credit union prac- 
tice and make possible the organiza- 
unions in the State, 
was favorably reported by the Com- 
mittee of the Legislature to which 
it was referred. 


INDIANAPOLIS FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES ORGANIZE. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, March 
3.—A petition has been filed by the 
of the Indianapolis Post 
Office for a credit union charter 
As this same group operate a very 
successful co-operative cafeteria, 
they have had training in co-opera 
tion which should be helpful 
the credit union is organized. 
Kaminsky of the National 
Council of the 
ing. 


when 

Mr. 
Advisory | 
Bureau is co-operat- 





MEET AT KNOXVILLE. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN., March 20.— 


ence of Southern Mountain Workers | 
just brought to a close, Miss Angela 
Melville of the Credit Union Bureau 
of Boston of the 
of in the 
of 


in Tennessee 


gave an account 
the 
Appalachian 
which there are eight 
Kentucky. 
have a total of 518 members, and in| 
the past year have made loans for 
the of | 
education chil-| 


| 


credit unions 


Section, 
These ‘unions 


and now 


as erection 
buildings, of 
dren, purchase of pure-bred stock, ag- 
ricultural needs, sickness, etc. These | 
518 members are regular, systematic | 
savers by the credit union plan. 


such purposes 


school 





For 
New 


the past several the 
York State Association of 
Credit Unions has been supported, in 
the main, by the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, the nominal dues of $6.00 
per year being scarcely more than 
sufficient to pay for the stationery 
and printing expenses in connection 
with the work of the Association. 

The Russell Sage Foundation 
now decided to withdraw its finan 
cial support from the State Associa- 
tion, believing that with the number 
of well established credit 
existence in 


years 


has 


unions in 
York, the Associa 
afford 
indeed, 
if it to continue 
as a vital factor in credit union de 
velopment in this State. 


New 
tion can well 
porting, and 

self-supporting 


to be self-sup 
must become 


is 


With'this idea in view, the Advis 
ory Committee of the State Associa 
tion has drawn up a sliding scale of 
dues, whereby each 
shall contribute to 
the Association 
dividual assets. 


credit 
the 
according 


union 
support of 
to its in- 
This, together with 


| a tentative budget to cover the first 
, 7 i ~ | year’s expenses, has been submitted 
|SOUTHERN MOUNTAIN WORKERS | 


to every credit union in New York 
with the request that the question 
be referred to its Board of Directors 


|} and acted upon as to whether or not 


it will become a member of the As- 
sociation upon this new basis. 


The State Association has _ ren- 
dered a valiable service to its mem- 
bers in the past. It has acted as a 
clearing house for information; indi 
vidual problems were brought for 
solution either to the general 
monthly meetings or to the secre- 
tary’s office. It was responsible for 
the passage of the amendment to the 
credit union law permitting the de- 
duction of interest in advance as 
against a charge per month on un- 
paid balances, and its support was 

(Continued on page 8.) 
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ST. HELENA, U. 8S. A. 


When I was a youngster some 
kind relative gave me for Christmas 
a big book, bound in black, with the 
single word embossed on the cover 
in gold-——‘Napoleon.’’ The book 
was a pictorial life of the great Em 
peror of the French How Napo- 
leon caught my imagination! I got 
eo that I could tell the rotation of 
the pictures—and I read everything 
else about Napoleon I could lay my 
hands on But at one part of the 
book I always stopped reading; the 
return from Elba thrilled and fasci 
nated me—but Waterloo broke my 
heart And in the back of the book 
were a few pictures of St. Helena 
and Napoleon in exile 

St. Helena always meant to me the 
unhappy end of my great hero—un- 
til one day, talking with Dr. W. H. 
Mills on the Clemson College 
Campus, he told me about the first 
credit union in South Carolina——the 
St. Helena Co-operative Society, or- 
ganized among the pupils of the 
Penn Normal Industrial and Agri- 
cultural School at St. Helena Island. 
There were differences between the 
Co-operative Society and the Credit 
Union, but they both were co-opera- 
tive societies, in which funds were 
accumulated from the membership 
and used for loans to members for 
provident and productive purposes. 

It is not the plan of the Penn 
School to take pupils from the cit- 
ies, its courses being planned rather 
to fit Sea Island children for a coun 
try life on the Sea Islands. As one 
of the publications of the school puts 
it “Of course we are trying to 
make farming an all-year job, for 
until the farmers can make a living 
out of the land, they can’t be a 
really successful community group.” 

The Principal of the School is 
Miss Rossa B. Cooley, who is also a 
member of the National Advisory 
Council of the Bureau. The School 
has a fascinating history and its in- 
fluence throughout the Islands is ex- 
tensive. Something of how the 
School operates and progresses 
may be had from the following ex- 
tract, also from a publication issued 
by the School: “Steer cars may be 
seen every day on the school farm. 
A pile of sand is gradually growing 
and that stands for the coming of 
our new dormitory for our young 
men teachers and the little group of 
boarding boys. , .the Agnes 
Lathers Memorial Dormitory will be 
the chief work of our Industrial De- 
partment this summer . : . ce- 
ment and the necessary lumber are 
brought across from the freight sta- 
tion at Port Royal by our own steam- 
boat, The Necessity; and the Island 
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farmers, working under the Hamp- 
ton graduate teachers, give some 
days to their own farms and some 
days to ‘we building’ and are thus 
making a permanent contribution to 
the Islands.” 

In this environment, the St. He- 
lena Co-operative Society—in reality 
the first credit union in South Caro- 
lina——was organized seven years 
ago Writing of its experiences up 
to 1921, Miss Cooley said: ‘The So- 
ciety has come suecessfully through 
the past three years, which were ex- 
ceptionally hard ones in this region, 
owing to the destruction of the cot 
ton crop.” 





PENN SCHOOL STUDENTS. 


A clipping from the Columbia 
(S. C.) “State” of January 24th 
contains the news that the Co-opera 
tive Society has reorganized under 
the South Carolina Credit Union law 
and has been chartered as the St. 
Helena Co-operative Credit Union. 
A very welcome letter from the 
School tells more in detail of this 
reorganization: ‘I am able to re- 
port with great gladness that the 
St. Helena Credit Union is actually 
in existence and in working order 
7 There has been a real de- 
mand from the people themselves 


for this step. The idea of the 
$5.00 shares is an alluring one to 
many of them. The office of the 


Credit Union being at the school 
makes a central place for them, as 
the school is located in the center 
of the Islands. As one of the mem- 
bers expressed it yesterday: ‘It will 
be easy for us to drop our little in 
as we go by or as we come to School 
for other things. Don’t you know 
that money gets lonesome and if you 
carry it in your pocket or put it up 
in a box at home you are likely to 
spend it, when you might as well 
save it. We put it in the Credit 
Union and it will work for us 
there.’ ”’ The letter concludes: 
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“They have a tremendous serious- 
ness of purpose, which is bound to 
result in success.” 

Credit union success depends on 
an appreciation of the principle in- 
volved; the member of the St. He- 
lena Co-operative Credit Union who 
said that ‘“‘we put it in the Credit 
Union and it will work for us there” 
had the right understanding of the 
credit union plan; and, coupled with 
that right understanding, must be 
that ‘‘tremendous' seriousness of 
purpose”’ which inevitably results in 
success. 

And so “St. Helena’’—St. Helena, 
U. S. A.—has now for me a new and 
splendid significance; the picture 
these words connote is no longer the 
exiled Napoleon and an end, but ra- 
ther great and hopeful beginnings to 
accomplish high and fine purposes. 

MINNESOTA COMMITTEE 
ORGANIZED. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 15. 
Mr. K. Neutson of this city, Secretary 
of the Property Owners’ Federation, 
is Chairman of the Committee recently 
organized to attempt to secure credit 
union legislation in Minnesota. The 
other members of the Committee are 


| Mr. A. G. Matthews, Cashier of the 


Continental State Bank, Mr. Grart S. 
Youmans, President of the Business 
Builders’ Club, Dr. R. W. Myers, of the 
State University, and Mr. William P 
tridge, Secretary Farnham Printing 
and Stationery Company. Orren EF. 
Safford, Esq., of Minneapolis, a mem- 
ber of the National Advisory Council 
of the Bureau, is co-operating. The 
employes of the Minneapolis Postoffice 
are anxious to organize a_ credit 
union and Postmaster Coleman and 
Mr. Doig of that office are co-operat- 
ing with the Committee. 

A eredit union bill has been offered 
in both House and Senate—in the 
Senate (File 628) by Hon, E. W. Cam- 
eron, and in the House (File 694) by 
Hon. John E. Stevens. With certain 
valuable amendments the Senate Com- 
mittee has reported the bill favorably. 
At hearings before both Senate and 
House Committees the members of 
the Minneapolis Committee have ap- 
peared most effectively in behalf of 
the bill. Mr. Manuel of the National 
Advisory Council has also been active 
in its behalf. 

NEW REPRINTS. 

“The Credit Union—a Crusader 
Against Usury”, by Edward A. Filene 
(from January issue, American 
Bankers Association Journal), “E Plu- 
ribus Unum Banking” by Roy F. Ber- 
gengren (from February 15th issue, 
The Survey), and “What About the 
Credit Union?” (from Locomotire 


| Firemen and Enginemen’s Magazine. 
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NEWS FROM 








HABERN 


Miss FRANCEs P. 


Massachusetts Editor 


LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE. 


The Legislative Committee of the 
League has been increased in num- 
ber to a present membership of fif- 
It now consists of Edward F. 
of the Gilec Credit 
Learoyd of Salem 


teen. 
Putnam Union, 
Chairman; John 8. 


(Hygrade Credit Union), George E. 


Langevin of Lynn (St. Jean Bap- 
tiste Parish Credit Union), David 
Seott of Winthrop (People’s Credit 


Union), Representative Michael F. 
Shaw of Revere, Nathan Josephs of 
Worcester (Worcester Credit 
Union), Frank R. Sawyer of Mans- 
field (Mansfield Credit Union), 
George E. Roewer of Fitchburg 


(Workers’ Credit Uniom), Charles E. 
Ramsey of Boston (Traders’ Credit 


| ing. 


| ders 


; one 


| People’s 


|} month 





Union), Representative William H. 
Wellen of Marlborough (St. Mary’s 
Parish Credit Union), Solomon 


Mondlick of Boston (Beacon Hill 
Credit Union), Christopher I. Fitz- 
gerald of Boston (City of Boston 
Employees’ Credit Union), Charles 
Gilfix of Revere (Revere Credit 
Union), and Charles W. Birtwell of 
Boston (Traders’ Credit Union). 





RECENT RECRUITS TO THE 
LEAGUE. 

The League is delighted to wel- 
come to membership three new mem- 
bers who have duly applied for mem- 
bership and been unanimously and 
enthusiastically admitted: the Hol- 
yoke Credit Union, the Lowell 
Bleachery Credit Union and _ the 
Rockland Credit Union. Gradually 
all of the credit unions in the State 
are affiliating with the League and 
our ambition to have a 100% mem- 
bership before the end of 1925 seems 
in fair way to be realized. 
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NOTES. 
Recent reports are most 
The Walworth Credit 
now has assets of $28,161; the Po- 
lish National Credit Union assets of 
$86,696; 
assets 


gratify- 
Union 


the Neponset Credit Union 
$56,185; 
Credit Union 


of the Hamilton 
assets of $21,608. It 
was particularly pleasing to see rep- 
resentatives of the Hamilton Credit 
Union Mr. Vorenberg’s credit 
union dinner recently, as folks from 


at 


| way off there in the western part of 


the State don’t get down to see us 


half as much as we wish they would 


Indicating something of the ever 


| spreading service of the League, it is 


interesting letters 
and 


another 


to note 
supplies 
and 
from Berea, 
Credit Union of 
Island; the 
Workers of 


and 

inquiries 
during 

Kentucky; 


or- 
of 
the 
the 
Newport, | 
Amalgamated 
America, New 
Telephone Workers’ 
Portland, Maine; the 
Federal Employees’ 


for 
sort 


Rhode 
Clothing 
York; the 
Credit Union, 
Chattanooga 


Credit Union of Chattanooga, Ten- 
nessee; the Pittsburgh Thrift and 
Loan Corporation of Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; the Chairman of a Committee 


organizing a credit union among the 
employees of the Fort Wayne, Indi- 
ana, Post Office, etc. 


We have had so very many inquir- 
ies about Miss Habern that possibly 
we should state here the good news | 
that, after serious 
is getting along well. She is at the 
Trumbull Hospital, Brookline. Miss 
Habern has not been in good health 
during the latter part of the winter 
but the operation was quite success- | 
ful and it is expected that Miss Ha- 
bern will come back to us, after a 
period of recuperation, in much bet- 
ter health than she has been for 
many months. The office work of 
the League is being carried on mean- 
time by Mr. Fernald of the Bureau, 
who is quite familiar with it. 


a operation, she 


The Credit Union League of Mas- 
sachusetts notes with great interest 
the proposed reorganization of the 
New York Credit Union Association 


along self-supporting lines. This 


certainly is a long step in the right | 


direction, and, should this note come 
to the eye of any member of the 
New York Association, may it be in- 
terpreted as a most cordial invita- 
tion to all members of the New York 
Association to make use of any in- 
formation which the League can sup- 
ply. 
operate. 


connection 


| izes in the small loans field. 
| to do with the personal credit prob- 


| lars. 


We are most anxious to co-| 





QUESTIONS. 


While the Question and Answer 


Column hasn't as yet approached in 
popularity 
craze, which 


the 


is 


cross-word 
right 


puzzle 
now sweeping 


the country and over-populating the 


insane asylums, yet, particularly in 


with legislative matters, 
have come in. For 
example, we were asked recently the 
difference between the ‘co-operative 
bank’”’ and the “building and 
association.”’ 

As we understand 
fundamental 


chusetts 


some questions 


loan 


it, there is no 
difference. In Massa- 
the name given by statute 
generally known 
where in the United States as 
“building and loan association” 
“co-operative bank.”’ 
erning building 
vary in 


to what is else- 
a 
is 
The laws gov- 
and loan associa- 


tions various but 


states, 


' their underlying purpose is the same 


in all states and this type of banking 
has been and is extraordinarily suc- 
cessful. 

We have been asked also what is 
the fundamental between 
the “building and loan association’”’ 
and the ‘credit union.”’ There are 
many points of difference. As build- 
ing loan associations make 
loans assist their members to 
build and buy homes each loan must 
be appreciable in size; therefore the 
building and loan must have the 
general power to accept members 
at and must contemplate ac- 
cumulating large funds. On the 
other hand, the credit union special- 
It has 


difference 


and 
to 


large 


lem of its members; many credit 
union loans are of fifty dollars and 
less and some smaller than ten dol- 
Some credit unions——success- 
ful credit unions—never grow be- 
yond assets which would not total 
much as a single building and 
loan association loan. 

The further great 
difference is contained in the fact 
that credit unions are organized 
within specific groups and can only 
take members from within the group 
limitation. While this limitation 
for example, the em- 
ployees of a public service corpora- 
tion employing thousands—-yet it is 


as 


fundamental 


may be large 





generally very limited and may be 
quite small. 
GLAD TO HELP. 
The League has been very glad 


indeed to help in the organization 
and equipment of two new credit 


unions outside Massachusetts this 
| past month—the Manville Credit 
Union in Rhode Island and the 


credit union organized at St. Helena 
| Island, Frogmore, South Carolina. 
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HOW WOULD YOU FEEL? 





Suppose—your wife had been rushed to a hospital | 


for an operation on which her life depended and you 
had to borrow to pay for the operation—and you had 
only a “loan shark” for refuge—and he loaned you the 
money and charged you 120% ¢ 

Suppose you wanted to own your own home and you 
could buy what you needed for $5000 and you found you 
had a thousand dollars and could borrow three thousand 
or so on first mortgage and that the second mortgage 


Was going to cost you a bonus of 25% and 8% interest ? | 


Suppose you had never been able to save anything for 
one reason or another—partly your own fault—and you 


began to worry about what would happen to your wife | 


and kids if anything happened to you? 

Suppose you had a lot of fool notions about money 
because you didn’t have any and about investments be- 
cause you were never able to make any and about busi- 
ness and capital because they were to you remote mys- 
teries ? 

How would such things affect you? Would they 
make you a better and a more efficient citizen? 

These are the sort of problems credit unions are con- 
cerned with. The credit union job is a very practical 
job—to make increasingly realizable in practical fashion 

the promise of democracy. 





MISS HABERN’S ILLNESS. 
There probably isn’t a credit union in the United 
States that hasn’t at some time or other received a help- 





ing hand from Miss Frances Habern. Miss Habern is | 


the Secretary of the Massachusetts Credit Union 
League, best known possibly of all credit unionists in 


Massachusetts among credit union members and well | 
beloved for years of faithful and splendid service. And, | 
as credit unions in increasing number are organized in | 
other states, from time to time letters come which find | 


their way to Miss Habern’s desk—asking for advice, for 
credit union supplies, for this helpful bit of information 
or that. We have all been greatly disturbed at Miss 
Habern’s illness, but it is good news indeed for credit 
unionists that she has rallied splendidly from a seri- 
ous operation, and that she’ll be back with us again 
before long feeling strong and well. 





‘“‘*LATE!’’ 


Remember how you used to feel? You’d loiter on | 


the way because the Spring was in the air and you’d 
seen a robbin and all Nature had seemed to conspire 


then the last bell beat you by a couple of minutes, and 
you came into the schoolroom where all the other schol- 
urs were in their places in orderly array, and Miss Jones 
or Miss Smith or Miss Someone Else pronounced sen- 
tence on you for your tardiness. We feel something the 
way you felt; we’re late, only our alibi isn’t the beauti- 
ful spring morning, and the birds in the trees on Boston 
Common. Our office force has been exactly halved by 
sickness and our legislative work has all come to a cli- 
max at once—so that our Secretary is spending all his 
time on trains. 

But the old promise holds good—“we won’t let it 
happen again”. 
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OF GOOD REPUTE. 

In a credit union—a member’s good character is 
negotiable security. The real underlying reason 
why credit unions are honestly and efficiently man- 
aged is to be found not primarily in the safeguards 
contained in credit union laws, valuable as all of 
these safeguards are. Rather the safety lies in (a) 
group consciousness and the loyalty of man to his 
co-worker and (b) in the character of the borrower 
and the almost uncanny capacity of the credit com- 
mittee of the average credit union to diagnose 
character with accuracy. The test is—Is the bor- 
rower of good repute ? 

The whole credit union movement has been re- 
peatedly subjected to this same test. And the credit 
union as an institution seems to be “of good repute.” 
For example, the list of national publications which 
have carried publicity matter commending the credit 
union includes frequently repeated editorial com- 
ment in Collier’s, friendly and co-operative publicity 
in The Century, The Survey, The American Bank- 
ers’ Association Journal, The Review of Reviews— 
in System, Business, The United States Investor, 
Leighton’s Magazine—to mention but a few of them. 

I know of no one who, understanding the philo- 
sophy and purpose of the credit union—has failed to 
commend it. 








TO THE RESCUE. 





CREDIT UNION PURPOSES. 
Credit unions are demonstrating in increasing meas- 


ure their great value to accomplish at least three things 
—all of which need to be accomplished on a national 


|scale: (1) They promote thrift by supplying a system 
with you to keep you away from school that day; and | 


of savings which specializes in the saving capacity of 
those least able to save, and make the savings of those 
folks appreciable by establishing the habit of weekly 
saving; (2) they demonstrate that by the co-opera- 
tive credit plan wage workers and small farmers not 
served by banks of discount can get credit at normal 
rates of interest. They prove themselves to be effec- 
tive “crusaders against usury,” and (3) they turn out 
to be educators, capable of bringing knowledge to the 
masses of the people on matters of finance. 

In the credit union there is no element of charity: 
it is Opportunity that the credit union opens up to 
millions of folks, showing them to a better and fuller 
life. 
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Under the Umbrella 





The 
organized in 


Emmissarius 


Credit 
November, 


Union 
1924, 
of the staff of 
Board of Young Wom- 
Christian 
headquarters 
Ave., 
thirty-five 


was 


among the members 
the 


en’s 


National 
Associations, whose 
are at 600 
York City. 
charter 


Lexington 
There were 
members, which 
number had increased at the time of 


New 


the annual meeting, two months la- 


ter, to 62 members. There are now 
subscribing to 390 
shares and the credit union now has 
assets of $1,239.67, of which amount 
about 80% is out in loans. 


Harriet Hitchcock is the Secretary. 


81 members 


The North Carolina credit union 
law has been amended at the pres- 
ent session of the North Carolina 
legislature in five important details: 


provision has been made for the or- | 


ganization of a Central Association; 
the power to borrow is increased; 
the reserve which must be kept on 
deposit in provi- 
sion is 
tract; 


banks is reduced; 
made 
and the name 
is changed to 
association.”’ 


“savings 
The Central 
most 


and loan 


tion is a interesting experi- 
ment and the development of central 
associations will be watched with 
very great interest. It is probably 
quite unfortunate that the name 
“credit union’? has been changed in 
North Carolina at just the time when 
this term as descriptive of this par- 
ticular type of organization is begin- 
ning to have a real, national signifi- 
cance, 


Mr. Schrader, Secretary of the 
South Bend (Indiana) Post Office 
Employees’ Credit Union, writes that 
the credit union is somewhat pressed 
for room but that there will be 
shortly, he hopes, a new Federal 
Building, and Mr. Schrader has his 
ideas as to just the sort of credit 
union headquarters he expects to 
have in the new building. At last 
report this credit union had 77 
members and assets of over $800. 
It has already made loans of over 
$1,000. Mr. Schrader is most co- 
operative and recently, when Miss 


for guaranty of con- | 





| sets of nearly 
Miss | 





“credit union” | 


Associa- | 


Melville was doing organization 
work in Indiana, helped her 
materially. 


most 





There was a 
helpful credit 
February 21st 
States Investor. 


most 
union article in 


the 


the 
issue of United 


We clip the following (with 
thanks) from Bloomfield’s Labor Di- 
gest, Vol. XIX, No. 6: “Sharehold- 


ers of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers’ Credit Union of New 
York, who met in annual’ meeting, 


heard the annual report showing the 
number of _ stockholders 
creased to 850 during 
the period covered the Credit Union 
lent $105,609 to 711 stockholders, 
the average loan being one hundred 
dollars.” 


has. in- 


The 
Berea 


most recent report of the 
Credit Union, organized 
among the students and faculty of 
Berea College, Kentucky, shows as- 


three thousand dol- 


lars. 


The Secretary of the Bureau re-| 


cently attended hearings on pending 
credit union bills at Columbus, Ohio, 
and Lansing, Michigan. At the hear- 
ing before the Committee of the Con- 
necticut Legislature on the credit 
union bill offered in that State by 
the Manufacturers’ Association of 
Connecticut, Inc., Miss Angela Mel- 
ville represented the Bureau. 


A writer on co-operation says: 
“An early sign by which a true co- 
operator is known is that of not be- 
ing a seeker of dividends merely.” 
The credit unionist should never lose 
sight of this fact—that credit unions 


are organizations primarily for 
service. 


Miss Melville is attending the 13th 
Annual Conference of the Southern 
Mountain Workers at Knoxville, 
Tennessee, where she will discuss 
credit unions in connection with the 
annual report of the Credit Union 
Committee of the Conference. We 
shall hope to have in the April issue 
of The Bridge an article by Miss 
Melville describing the work of the 
conference, particularly as it 
cerns credit unions. 


con- 


Mr. Louis Brehm, Assistant Di- 
rector of Service Relations, attached 
to the office of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, with whom the Bureau comes 
in most direct contact in the matter 
of organizing credit unions of pos- 
tal employees, was a recent visitor 


| at 5 Park Square. 


interesting and | 


SS 

We received recently from Mr. §. 
G. Evans, of the Department of 
Farms and Markets of the State of 
New York, a list of New York City 
and credit unions, for 
which we are greatly obliged. 


up-State 


Miss Melville met recently in New 
York City with a group of members 
of the co-operative cafeteria, a part 
of Consumers’ Ser- 
vices, Inc., 54 Irving Place, who are 
interested to organize a credit union. 
Many of the preliminary details 
were completed at the meeting. 


Co-operatives 


An attempt was made recently to 

organize a credit union among the em- 

\tlanta 
the 


that, pending the enactment of a cred- 


ployves of the Post office, but it 


was ruled by Attorney General 


it union law in Georgia, such organi- 
zation was impossible. It is possible, if 
local 


enough interest develops, that 


an effort will be made to secure the 


enactment of a credit union law in 
Georgia in the summer session of the 
Georgia legislature. 


It is quite possible that a credit 
union will shortly be organized 
among the employees of the Saratoga 
Springs (New York) Post Office. 
Mr. Fred W. Dunson has the mat- 
ter in charge. 





CREDIT UNION INTEREST IN 
NOVA SCOTIA TAKING 
TANGIBLE FORM. 


HALIFAX, N. S., March ist.—The 


Halifax Herald of recent date contains 


an account of a meeting of the Nova 
Seotia Farmers’ Association held at 
Bridgewater, N. S. After a consider- 
able discussion of rural credit associ- 
ations the following 
adopted: 

“Whereas the establishment of 
credit unions has materially assisted 
in the solution of many of the farm- 
ers’ problems by providing members 
with credit facilities; 

‘“‘And whereas our farmer’s great- 
est difficulty is to finance his opera- 
tions until his products are mar- 
keted; 

“And whereas a credit union fur- 
nishes the highest form of co-opera- 
tion, not only amongst farmers but 
among all other classes; 

“Therefore be it Resolved, That 
the Nova Scotia Farmers’ Association 
in convention assembled ask that the 
Government of Nova Scotia, at its 
coming session, pass such legislation 
as will make the formation of credit 
unions legal in Nova Scotia.” 

Mr. R. L. McDonald moved the 


resolution was 


| adoption of the resolution and Mr. 


H. H. Cutton seconded it. 
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PRACTICE NOT THEORY | one of the most prominent features | 


By A. N. F 





The purpose of this page is to 
provide @ source of practical in- 
formation, and to locate you per- 
sonally in connection with credit 
union development. If you are 
interested in the credit union in 
vour home town, among your 
fellow - workers, in your own 
neighborhood or local orqaniza- 
tion, we will help you translate 
that interest into something tan- 
gible. 


States with Credit Union Laws. 
Louisiana 
Kentucky 

New Jersey 


Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
Rhode Island 


New York Tennessee 
Virginia Indiana 
North Carolina Wisconsin 
South Carolina Texas* 


Mississippi Oregon* 
Nebraska* Utah* 
*Law in need of amendment to 


make possible typical credit union 
organization and operation. 


EXTRACTS AND NOTES FROM 
REPORT OF FEDERAL TRADE 
COMMISSION TO CONGRESS 
NOVEMBER, 1924. 


Huston Thompson, Chairman. 


The extracts noted below will be 
of interest to folks following the co- 
operative movement in the United 
States. Among the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission to Congress 
is one advocating the organization of 
rural credit societies or credit 
unions of the Raiffeisen type so suc- 
cessfully developed in Germany and 
other European countries. 


World-wide Extent of Co-operative 
Movement, 


(a) More than 285,000 organiza- 
tions in the world (all 


kinds). 
(b) Membership probably ex- 
ceeds 40,000,000 persons 


(since some persons are 
members in more than one 
organization, 
30,000,000 is a better esti- 


mate of the number of indi- 


co-operative 


viduals connected with the 
co-operative movement). 
Taking each member as rep- 
resenting a 4-person family, 
gives a total of more than 
120,000,000 people linked up 
with the co-operative cause. 


Changes Due to World-War. 


The needs of the time and stress 
of necessity in the course of the 
war have given such an impetus to 
co-operation that 





it stands out as| 





of the economic structure of the 
world today. In a number of coun- 
tries the State used the co-operatives, 
the best, and sometimes the only 
large scale organization available 


| for distribution of the necessities of 


life, and a serviceable agency for 
protecting the public against profit- 
eers. 

In the post-war era the net-work 
of co-operative societies stretching 
out over whole nations and tying to- 
gether classes of society formed in 
many cases the strongest basis upon 
which reconstruction and develop- 
ment of trade and industry could 
proceed. 

Countries where means of liveli- 
hood were largely destroyed and in 
which the State authorities are using 
the co-operative organizations as a 
means of reconstruction are: Fin- 
land, the Baltic Republics, Poland 
and Czechoslovakia. The web of co- 


| operative societies which binds to- 
|gether the peasants of Russia 





proved one of the important factors 
which resisted complete economic 
disintegration in that vast country. 
Membership. 

While all classes have shared in 
the advantage of co-operation in the 


various countries of Europe, it is 


mainly 
the urban wage-earners’ fami- 
lies and the middle classes gen- 
erally and the population in the 
agricultural districts 

which have attached themselves to} 

the co-operative movement. 


but with a centralized auditing sys- 
tem and central banks for diverting 
funds from one section to another 
as needed. It is believed that a 
greater development of the co-opera- 
tive credit system in rural districts 
would materially promote thrift, 
self-help and teamwork, draw in con- 
siderable unused wealth of the coun- 
tryside and make it available for 
credit purposes.”’ 


GERMANY — Co-operative Credit 

Movement. 

Raiffeisen village bank has become 

leading type everywhere. 
Main Features. 

Unlimited liability, save in a 

few cases. 

Restricted area. 

Small shares. 

Limited dividends, or none at 

all. 

Indivisible reserve. 

Loans to members only. 

Low rate of interest. 

Honorable maangement. 

Control vested in members. 

One man, one vote principle. 

“Lately the functions of buying 

and selling have been vigorously de- 
veloped by German credit societies. 
In consequence of the unstable con- 
ditions obtaining in the German 
money market, the banking business 
of credit societies has become very 
hazardous, whereas the buying and 
selling activities have become profit- 


| able and have saved the lives of nu- 


merous societies in their struggle for 


| existence.” 


Education in Co-operation. 


Factors which have contributed 
to the development of the co-opera- 
tive movement: 

(a) Systematic educational prop-| 
aganda, using special schools | 
for this purpose. 

(b) The State’s part to promote 
the study of co-operation, but | 
allow it freedom to develop 
independently. 

Experience in the United Kingdom 

and other European countries shows 
that State aid along other lines is ul-| 


, timately a hindrance. 


An exception is that in some of 
the European countries where war 
had practically wiped out industry, 
the State aid in other ways has been | 
necessary to aid reconstruction. 


Recommendations of the Commis- 
sion as Regards Rural Credit 
Societies in America. 

“The simple, elastic and inexpen- | 
sive system of rural credit societies | 
of the Raiffeisen type (deposit and | 
loan), adapted to local conditions | 
and needs, managed by the farmers 
themselves, limited to small areas, | 


Germany is the parent country of 
the co-operative credit society. Of 
50,046 co-operative societies of all 
kinds in 1922, 20,296 were credit 
societies. (Almost 42%.) 
Schulze-Delitzsch. 

Chiefly serve wage-workers in cit- 
ies and towns. 

Differ usually (not always) from 
Raiffeisen societies in that they 

Allow limited liability. 

Larger shares. 

More decentralized organization 
than in the Raiffeisen socie- 
ties, which latter centre 
around one central bank. 

Usual rate for loans in Germany, 
4%—5%. 

Interest varies as the money is on 
deposit for a fixed period or on call 
from 3% to 3%%. 

Ten per cent profit goes into a re- 


|} serve fund, under German law. 


‘‘Largely through the accumulated 
reserve (reserve fund) it was possi- 
ble for the German societies to meet 
their heavy losses in recent years.” 

The German general co-operative 
law is the Act of May 1, 1889. 
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Russia’s Credit Co-operatives Under the 





Bolshevik Regime 


By V. E. Dillon. 


Editor’s Note: It is very interesting to note in con- 
nection with Mr. Dillon’s article how extraordinary are 
the times within which we are living. The history of 
the past twenty-five years—almost it may be said of the 
past ten years—crowds out of mind the whole story of 
the century which preceded it. In Russia, for example, 
history is being written day by day. In the final article 
of a series of most interesting articles, which appeared 
in recent issues of The Saturday Evening Post by Isaac 
F. Marcosson and devoted to the history of Bolshevism 
since the death of Lenine, Mr. Marcosson concludes that 
Bolshevism will not survive and that one of the most 
potent factors in the economic life of Russia, which will 
save Russia from chaos when the collapse of Bolshevism 
comes, is the Russian co-operative society, each of which 
Mr. Marcosson describes as a “spark of democracy.” 
He concludes also that the resumption of the co-opera- 
tive movement in Russia will be extremely influential in 
the salvaging process. Further, Mr. Dillon, in recent 
letters having to do with his more recent investigations, 
indicates that the Russian co-operative associations are 
rapidly renewing their operations. There are going to 
be some interesting statistics and other intensely inter- 
esting human interest available at some not very distant 
day as to the experience of credit unions in Europe dur- 
ing the extremely difficult period of national reorgani- 
zation and reconstruction which is now going on. All 
the information available is that the co-operative credit 
society has withstood in extraordinary fashion the ter- 
rible economic strain under which all Europe is labor- 
ing. The experience of credit unions in Massachusetts 
during and since the war indicates how extraordinary 
is this capacity of the credit union to withstand abnor- 
mal economic pressure. 


February. ) 


But alas, this money proved te be very | 


like the biblical ‘manna,’ which the | 


(Continued from 


Israelites of old gathered in the des- | 
ert. 
That which was spent at once in | 
buying various articles brought some | 
that which 
away was presently found to have lost 


benefit, but was stored | 
most of what value it had when first | 
gathered. 

Over this intensely painful discovery | 
the peasants swore copiously and then | 
became sullen and distrustful. This | 
experience had left. them much wiser 
even if considerably poorer, and they 
brought much fewer products to mar- 
ket and preferred to exchange them | 
for other goods rather than for | 
money. 


And so it came to pass that with the | 
intention of giving the work- 
ingman 


good 
a handsome wage and the| 
peasant more land, the way to pov-| 
misery and hunger was very 
effectually paved by the Bolshevik Gov- 
ernment which had many extravagant 
ideas but no practical experience. 

It is not difficult to see what effect 
this financial collapse had on the 
Credit Co-operatives of Russia. Even in 
those rare cases where Bolshevism de- | 
cided to leave them alone for a little 
while, their position became ridicu- | 
lous. Whatever deposits had not been 


erty, 





withdrawn became 


well-nigh value- 


less in a few months. If a member 
had had on deposit 100 rubles drawing 


8% per annum at the time that Bol 


shevism took charge of the country, | 


he might have purchased a cow on his 
principal and a new-born calf on the 
interest; but seven or eight months 
later his hundred would have bought 
him little more than a succulent beef- 
steak, and the interest a packet or 
two of tooth-picks. 

How could any financial institution 
carry on operations in loaning or bor- 
rowing money, or offer any induce- 
ment to depositors when 
could not be stabilized but was sliding 
towards zero with each day. 
Matters got to such a pass that if a 
given article had upon a time 
cost a ruble, later it cost ten, then a 


hundred, after that 1000, until a mil- 


new 


once 


| lion or ten million was its final price. | 
In other words the ruble was worth | 


one ten millionth of its former value. 

With the closure of banks, lack of 
transport, absence of communtcations, 
caused by half a dozen civil wars on as 
many different fronts, Credit Co-opera- 


| tives just had to put their account 
| j 
| books on the shelf and wait and hope 


for better days. 

Even in most urgent cases it 
impossible to transfer sums of money 
by any form of draft or cheque, and 


was 


the ruble | 

















































special couriers had to be sent with it, 


traveling as best they could, using 
horses or even walking where railway- 
lines had been destroyed by warfare. 

A courier might be killed and rob- 
bed on the way, or if the sum were 
great he might be too severely tempted 
and make a getaway with the money 
himself, 

The only Co-operatives that weath- 
ered the storm for a _ considerable 
time, though even they were finally 
left in a sinking condition, were the 
General which 


bought and sold food-stuffs, articles of 


Co-operatives, those 
prime necessity, and supplies of every 
kind on behalf of their peasant mem- 
This 
especially marked in the case of those 
Co-operatives which found themselves 
that still in the 
hands of anti-Bolshevik forces. 

These 
found 


into the political arena. 


bers. temporary survival was 


on territory was 


Co-operatives very soon 


themselves drawn willy-nilly 
The various 
anti-Bolshevik Governments which suc- 
cessively came into power with the 
suddenness of mushroom growth, were 
one and all paupers, and had to issue 
their own currency and obtain sup- 
plies for their military forces wher- 
ever they could. 

Most of these supplies came from the 
Co-operatives, to 
little 


These Co-operatives could not re- 


whom the authori 


ties paid and promised much. 
fuse, as they depended entirely on 
whatever Government there was, for 
their means of transport and the con 
tinuation of their activities. 

Supplying hostile armies, even un 


der duress, was considered an act of 


treason by the Soviet powers, and thus 
these Co-operatives found themselves 
between two fires. With each adverse 
change of fortune of the anti-Rolshe 
vik forces, the Chief Executives of the 
Co-operatives, their 
staffs, with the retreating 
army, or fell into the hands of their 
enemies. 


together 
retreated 


with 





Many of the co-operative chiefs fled 
to Russian ports or border cities, and 
|} some left Russia for other lands. Those 
who were overtaken by the Bolshevik 
tide, had to submit to humiliations of 
kind, including 
and even worse. 


every imprisonment 


Those co-operatives which from the 
first came under Bolshevik rule were 
half-feared, half-envied by the follow- 
|ers of Lenine and Trotsky, who, not 

wishing to take any risks, appointed 
| Bolshevik Commissars to supervise 

and control these powerful organiza- 
| tions. 
Tt was not long before the Bolshe- 


viki, who had destroved much and 
created nothing, made _ wholesale 
requisitions of the goods and sup- 


(Continued on page 8) 





The Bridge Tender 


(Eprror’s Nore: The American Mag- | 
azine, particularly, delights in telling 
of the 


women in 


human stories 
of men 
of life up 
to places of importance and responsi- | 
bility after The 


files of every credit union contain the 


very 


ences and various 


walks fighting their way 


humble beginnings. 
initial chapters of many stories which 
tell of the climb—round by round 
the ladder. While, of 


up 


course, the 


experi- 





the of 


yet his experiences are simply 


Bridge Tender lives in Land 
Fancy 
typical credit union experiences and il- 
lustrate just what the credit union 
for a 

I next 
First National 
for 


some tangible thing about 


can do man.) 


met him of the 
hadn't 


there 


coming out 
Bank. I 


weeks 


seen 


him some and was 


him which 
| ecouldn’t account for at first—a 
change which had been coming about 


the of 


him. 


zradually over vears my ac 


“Well, 


you've 


quaintanceship with 
well”—I hailed 


serted the credit 
the 


him so de- 


union.” Somehow he 


seemed less Bridge Tender and 


more the business man, but his voice, 
as he boomed forth a hearty greeting, | 
hadn’t changed a bit. “Helloa—helloa 

helloa! ! If it ain’t the pen-pusher ! 
the Not 
your bloomin’ tin-type! growin’ | 
that’s all. What you don’t seem 
is that th’ credit 
sort of primary school for lots of us 
fellers; 


educate him up to bankin’ size 


Deserted credit union? on 
I’m 
up 
to know union is a 
like me and 


if he’s 


You see 


they take a guy 
lucky and has got it in him, 
me and Mary is just openin’ up an- 
other little restaurant and the Treas- | 
union brought 
the 


introduced 


urer of our credit me 


over here where credit union 


banks and me. I started 


an account—have a reasonable line 


of the feller 


the bars there in the cage has already | 


credit—and behind 


got so that he loosens up and gives me | 
a grin when I come in and asks if the 
Ye’ know, young | 


feedin’ is heavy. 


feller, we just got to keep evolutin’ up| 


or down; standin’ still is a deadly sin 
to 


we credit union folks 


unless you've got the place you | 
want to go to; 
have just got t’ grow up. Banks are 
beginning to understand that—that if 


you want folks in High School—it’s a 


| discussion of 


| Mr. 
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good idea to give "em a little primary 
bankers 
have time enough to think about us at 
all—they 
light ; 
cheerin’ section 
tle 


school education, and when 


begin to see us in our right 
find 


gosh,—I got to hus- 


then you'll ‘em in our 


come and see us!” 


And 
another 


he was gone—and there ended 

lesson. 

STATE CREDIT UNION ASSOCIA- 
TION OF NEW YORK TO BE RE- 
ORGANIZED ON SELF-SUP- 
PORTING BASIS. 


(Continued from page 1.) 
influential getting other 
ments passed which were favorable 
Accountants have 
been available to give service gratis 
a nominal fee, and, in a num- 
ber of cases, credit unions have been 
given substantial help by the Advis- 
ory Committee. 


in amend- 


to credit unions. 


or at 


It is hoped that with more money 
to work with and on a self-support- 
ing basis, the New York State Asso- 
ciation of Credit Unions can accom- 
plish in standardizing credit 
unions, protecting them from harm- 
ful legislation, providing them with 
uniform bookkeeping forms at a 
and continuing to give 
accounting or other helpful service 
when required. 


much 


small cost 


CREDIT UNIONISTS DINE 
MR. VORENBERG, 


(Continued 


WITH 
from page 1.) 


gether a representative group of 
credit. unionists to discuss the report. 
All credit unions were invited to 
send representatives and the major- 
of them were able to accept the 
invitation enjoyed Mr. 
Vorenberg’s hospitality. After a fine 
dinner long and free 


attitude of the 


ity 
and greatly 
there was a 
the 
credit unions 
possible credit union legislation, in 
which discussion Mr. Vorenberg, Mr. 
Donahoe and Mr. Bergengren, all 
members of the Recess Commission, 
participated. 
President of the Bureau, 
present and gave the members the 
benefit of his sage counsel and di- 
rection. 
who 


was also 


participated in the _ discus- 
sion were Mr. Birtwell, Mr. Aisner, 
Mr. Fitzgerald, Mr. Sullivan, Mr. 
Adams, Mr. Wilcock, Mr. Lulow, Mr. 
Ramsey, Mr. Austroff, Mr. Putnam, 


Scott, Mr. Wellen, Mr. Roewer, 


Mr. Sawyer, Mr. Gilfix, Mr. Josephs. | 


Mr. Harvey, President of the League, 
presided over the 
Members 
Southbridge, Worcester, Springfield, 
Boston, Lowell, Lynn, New Bedford, 
Rockland, Winthrop, Revere, 
rence, and many other parts of the 
State. 


sion. 


toward pending and | 


Mr. Edward A. Filene, | 


| change to date. 


Among the credit unionists | 


informal discus- | 
were present from | 


Law- 
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PIONEER INDIANA CREDIT 
UNION REPORTS. 

The Wasson Credit Union 
ized in October, 1923, among the em- 
ployees of H. P. Wasson & Com- 
pany of Indianapolis) reports very 
creditable progress for its first year. 
Over 50% of the steady employees 
of the Company have joined the 
credit union, and Mr. Johnston, the 
Treasurer, tells us that about forty 
of his members have never 
making a weekly payment on shares 
since the credit to 
business. Since unions de- 
pend on regular and systematic hab- 
its of thrift among the members, this 
is beginning very much in the right 
direction, and shows that this 
understands the principle of 
erative credit. The Wasson Credit 
Union had assets after a year’s 
operation of over $8,000, of which 
approximately $5,200 invested 
in shares, and had outstanding loans 
of $4,200. After putting aside in the 
Guaranty Fund, as required by law, 
20% of their net earnings, this 
union was able to pay a 3% 
to aside 
Earnings Ac- 
Four per 
To date, 
around $100 
each, and the average share-holding 
per $20. Mr. C. L. Sy- 
of the organiza- 
Johnston 


(organ- 


missed 


union began do 


credit 


group 
co-op- 


was 


credit 
dividend on shares 
3% in an Undivided 

count for a day. 
cent was paid on deposits. 


and set 


rainy 


loans have averaged 


member is 
mons is President 
tion, Mr. 


and 


Thomas Treas- 
Mr. President 


of the Company, is a member of the 


urer, Efroymson, 


Board of Directors. 

RUSSIA'S CREDIT 

TIVES UNDER THE 
REGIME. 

(Continued from page 7) 

plies of these Co-operatives, causing 

to 

withdraw all co-operation and support 


CO-OPERA- 
BOLSHEVIK 


the disgusted peasant members 
and leaving these huge organizations 
paralyzed and moribund. 

Such 


the spring of 1920, and from informa- 


were my own data down to 


tion obtained from reliable sources 
since, I have found little or nothing to 
show that there has been any radical 
I believe that in the 
U. S. A. to-day there are a few well- 
meaning people who are interested in 
helping to resuscitate some of the Rus- 


the 


ones in Siberia, some of whom received 


sian Co-operatives, particularly 


on credit large quantities of left-over 
War supplies from the U. S. War 
Department 1919. But such aid, 
laudable though it be, will require the 
goodwill of the Soviet Government, a 
great deal of capital, much persever- 
ance, and that kind of faith which 
can move mountains. Yet the experi- 
ment is worth trying for T firmly be- 
lieve that Co-operatives will be the 
future back-bone of Russia’s Prosper- 
ity and Progress. 


in 








